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developed to a very high degree in many of the countries, especially in Germany and Belgium, and to a noteworthy degree in the United States.

In Germany, the lower or primary commercial schools are practically continuation schools with compulsory attendance for apprentices. The Middle Schools of Commerce correspond nearly to the secondary schools of commerce of our American cities. Of the Higher Schools of Commerce before the World War, the Handelshochschule was easily foremost in the Empire. It was of true university grade and took as students not only young men and women preparing for teaching and practical work, but merchants in active business. The instruction included, besides the obvious subjects, training in the technology of the chief industries, sociology and political economy, and the study of commercial and marketing problems.

In Belgium, the Solvay School at Brussels provided a four-year course of the highest university grade including much work in the technology of industries with added instruction in colonization and colonial policy.

The more recent developments in England have been in connection with the local universities, among which the University of Birmingham had a special faculty for commercial instruction. The commercial courses in the local universities tended to be occupied with the local industries and trade relations.

In the United States, Bryant and Stratton opened their first commercial college in Cleveland, 0., in 1853, and proceeded to establish other 'colleges' with local partners in some fifty cities. The course of study was gradually lengthened to two years, and the Spenceria'n College at Milwaukee and the Packard College in New York turned out many thousands of graduates who were well trained, considering the circumstances and the requirements of business men at that time. There were several private foundations for furnishing commercial education established in the eighties and nineties, notably the Drexel Institute in Philadelphia, and the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, N. Y.

The movement spread to the public school system. An early trial of shorthand had been made in the Central High School in Philadelphia in 1849, and numerous short courses, which little more than duplicated the instruction of business colleges, were established in the public high schools in the eighties and nineties. In 1892 Professor Edmund J. James, then of the Wharton School, made a plea, be-

fore the American Bankers AssociaticS} for the broader training of business men. iSfyer the same Association commissioned Profes'&wfr James to prepare a report on Education of Business Men in Europe, which was published in 1893. This report and Professor James' numerous addresses were of great influence in broadening the conception of commercial education in the United States.

Four influences at least operated to lengthen the course of the secondary commercial school: first, comparison with other educational courses conducted by the same institutions, which were longer in extent and with a better academic basis; second, the development of higher commercial schools in America; third, the example of foreign commercial schools, with longer courses and more ambitious educational undertakings; fourth, and perhaps most important of all, the demand of business itself for those who had broader intelligence, more mature judgment, and more highly specialized skill.

Of commercial instruction given by colleges or universities in the United States, the first example was the Wharton School of Commerce and Finance, founded in 1881, as a part of the University of Pennsylvania. The four-year course at this school is elaborate and of rather advanced grade. The leading colleges now have commercial departments.

The New York University School of Commerce, Accountancy, and Finance, opened in 1900, offers a wide range of courses, most of them narrowly practical and specific, as its students are largely men engaged in some business occupation; it also conducts evening classes. The Amos Tuck School of Dartmouth College, opened in 1900, has a two-year course. Students in the college may get the bachelor's degree by substituting the first year's work in the Tuck School for the fourth-year work of the college course; while the degree of M.c.s.c. is given for the completion of the second year's work in the school.

The only strictly graduate school of commerce in the United States is the Harvard School of Business Administration, which requires the bachelor's degree for admission as candidate for its own degree. The school, founded in 1908, and greatly expanded into a large group of buildings about 20 years later, offers advanced instruction in the usual subjects, such as business and banking law, accountancy, contracts, business and commercial organization, etc, The second year of the two-year course is devoted largely to practical investigation in business establishments open-